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Foreword 

r THIS STUDY pmcnu brief digests, with some explanation*, 
of the school library atandarda which w*re in effect at the begin- 
ning of 1954. It include* digest* of school library standards used 
(1) by four regional associations which accredit secondary schools, 
and (2) by Stale departments of education. In addition, the 
atudy contain* a summary of recommendations employed for 
school libraries by some' State department* 'of education. It 
preaents, furthermore, a brief historical Account of the develop- 
ment of atandarda for school libraries. 

Standards provide a means for measuring and comparing the 
adequacy of school library facilities and services. It is hoped, 
therefore, that this compilation, covering the NatiQjfi on a regional 
and State basis, will be helpful 'to all personnel concerned with 
the development of the school library as an effective part of the 
, educational program or with the training of school librarians. It 

"* ^ thought also that the study will prove useful to persons engaged 

in the accrediting or evaluating process. y 

Staff members of the State departments of education and of the 
regional accrediting aasociations have cooperated in the prepara- 
tion of this bulletin. They supplied information in the form of 
letters, manuals, bulletins, and circulars; they checked for accu- 
i racy the preliminary digests of their own State standards which 
the Service to Libraries Section prepared. The Office of Education 
is grateful to these coworkers. ' 

Galen Jones, Director , 

Instruction, Organization, and Services Bronchi 

Wayne Q. Reed, Assistant Commissioner, 

* Division oj State and Local School Systems. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS, 1954 

STANDARDS for* *" school libraries are important instruments for 
checking the effectiveness of the library in the total school progr am 
The recognised objectives of standards are the improvement of teaching 
and learning in the school; but if standards are to serve «hi» purpose, 
they must be subject to constant revision. The changes that have been 
made in the standards of today reflect, fffr example, the findings of reseaiyh 
in such areas as child growth and development. 

i 

Historical Development 

Present-day concepts of school library standards have evolved grad- 
ually since the beginning of the century. Ideas about the requisites of a 
good library program and bow it can be developed have undergone some 
significant changes. The first report on formulated standards prepared 
in the United States wan adopted in 1918 by the Library Committee of the 
North Central Association and by the Secondary School Department of the 
National Education Association. The Library Committee was organised 
in J915 and carried out two purposes. First, it investigated actual con- 
ditions in high -school libraries throughout the United States through a 
series of surveys; and, second, it made these conditions known to school 
administrators in Order to secure their aid in bettering existing conditions. 
The findings were reported at a national meeting of higb-sebool principals, 
teachers, librarians, and State and city superintendents who discussed 
problems relating to high-school libraries. A ndw concept of the status of 
the library in the school grew out of this meeting. The action of the 
organizations gave school administrators the first national standards for 
high -school library development.- ^ 

The quantitative nature of these early standards is more understandable 
after a study of the status and general function of the school library at 
the beginning of the 20th century. Jesse Newlon had this to say of school 
libraries of that period: 

”* * * There are few well-planned high-school libraries in the United States. 
Sometimes there is a large study-hall for the library — generally juri one room with 
no workroom or convenience of any kind for the library staff * * * in the science 
department^ have had definite standards by which to design. These standards 
have been worked out during many years in the colleges and in the* secondary 
schools. • • • ft has been easy, therefore, to convince boards of education that 
it is necessary to provide these. • • • We have been able to take boards of 
education if neighboring cities and show them what haa been done, hot we have 
been unable to do that in the library field. • • • Herein lies the importance of 
the report on "'Standard library Organisation and Equipment for Secondary 
Schools of Different Sixes •••*** 1 

* V Nsltsnsl AmrimUm, 191*. W*.hin f tqo, D. C* Tfca AasmiUos, 19U 

491-719. 
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2 SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS, 1954 

The administrators wanted and needed something definite and official 
The "Standards” commonly known as the Certain Standards, supplied 
the information requested. These almost completely quantitative 
standards were used for approximately fifteen years before educators 
realised that qualitative statements needed to be added. This change 
was largely brought about by the fact that schools were developing library 
programs in relation to the program of the schooL This and other changes 
in the curriculum could not be measured by quantitative standards only. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
formulated less specific and more qualitative standards for use with 
schools in their area in 1939. These replaced the Certain Standards, as • 
they were a better measure of the programs that were being developed. * 
The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in- 
eluded the library in quantitative school standards developed in 1920. 
These were gradually replaced by the Evaluative Criteria of the Co-opera- 
tive Study of Secondary -School Standards.* 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools began 
working on school library standards in 1926 in response to the request 
of the Southeastern Library Association. These standards were also 
influenced by the Certain Standards. In 1951 the Southern Association 
formulated less specific standards and integrated them with the complete 
standards used in accrediting secondary schools. 

The Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools did not 
adopt standards until 1935. These were influenced by school library 
standards of the North Central Association and the Southern Association. 

School library standards soon were formulated by State departments of 
education for use in evaluating secondary schools for State accreditation. 
The American Library Association also recognised the importance of 
formulating school library standards to be used with Post-War Standards 
for Public Libraries • the first publication in the "Planning for Libraries” 
series. The resulting standards School Libraries for Today and 
Tomorrow * (Table I) were published in 1945. These standards stress 
service to pupils and teachers, as well as quantitative standards for 
personnel, library resources, housing, and budget. They have exerted 
and are still exerting a great influence on regional and State standards 
and on the planning and evaluation of individual school libraries. Plans 
to revise these standards are in process. 

A revision of the Evaluative Criteria was issued in 1950. Two major 
changes appeared in the revised materials; namely, < 

Wetted emphasis upon the qualitative aspects of the secondary school being 
evaluated and undesirable emphasis upon the comparison of secondary schools 
^jhouldhe avoided • ♦ • (1) The rating definitions have been changed to 

• Cooperative Study of Secondary School Suadards: IMirtnOttk 1999 aad 1950 adMoas. Wa*. 

I>- C.. TT» Study. 
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♦ 

emphasis* both the pretence of provision* or condition* desirable in m secondary 
•chooL end (2) their functioning, i. e., the use made of them. The graphic 
•ummirj of the evaluation now emphasise# qualitative rather than normative 
data. 

The Genera] Committee of the Cooperative Study hope* that the revhed 
Evaluatim Criteria will conti n ue the oontributiooa of the 1940 pnhhcatiooa to the 
improvement of secondary education. It alao hoped that the preaent organi. 
cation of the material* will facilitate their adaptation to the variety of aecondary 
school* now in existence and that the material* will aid secondary .school staffs in 
meeting more effectively the educational need* of all youth of secondary -school age. 

A recent development for evaluating the school program is the series of 
Consensus Studies in the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program.* 
Inventory A, B, C of the Consensus Study are concerned with the school 
library and are designed to be used by teachers, patrons, and pupils. 

A Planning Guide Jar the High-School Library Proffam * is another new 
publication for use in planning and evaluating library programs. It is 
similar to Section F, "Library Services" of the Evaluative Criteria , but the 
guide is concerned with the evaluation of the library rather than being a 
section of a guide for the entire school. 


School Library Standards of Regional 
Accrediting Agencies 


Four of the lix regional educational associations use standards in 
relation to their function of improving the quality of education within 
the area of their membership (Table II). The New England Association 
and the Western Association do not accredit their member schools* The 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has used the 
standards set up in the Evaluative Criteria since 1940. The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has made some changes in 
standards daring the past decade* For example, a full-time librarian it 
required for 500 pupils or more as contrasted with the previous 800 pupils 
or over; the standard for books and periodicals is essentially the same 
except that the book stock and the quality of service are measured by the 
Evaluative Criteria; a minimum amount of money has been included for 
appropriation; room and equipment now refer to percentage of pupils 
acc omm o d ated; the phrase ff conceived of as a communications center* 
indicates the function of the library; and there is greater stress on 
habit of reading and the joy of ^reading aa weD as "continuous and 
systematic use of the library by teachers.* 

The Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools has also 
revised its standards* It, too, has increased the amount of training and 


II* OAot W «ft» San Sapatfewadkat W FtaUb bttuta, lfSI. 
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the number of boors spent by the librarian in the library; a greater number 
of books is required and more detailed directions regarding their selection; 
the minim um appropriation requirements hare been increased to $1:50 in 
contrast to a former 75 cents; "the central library with adequate facilities 
for needs of instruction in subjects taught is required” rather than "ample 
room for recreational reading and study”; organisation is required now 
though not specified in 1942. 

The standards for school libraries of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools have become an integral part of the 
accreditation program of the Association. Until 1951 the library stand* 
ards were prepared as a separate section. Significant changes that have 
taken place are: (1) the experience and training specified by each State 
in the Association are used rather than the detailed schedule formerly re* 
quired; (2) broad terms are used to describe number of books «wil peri- 
odicals rather than the specific details previously included; (3) appropri- 
ations include audio-visual materials and the phrase "library materials 
and services in adequate amounts”; (4) fewer quantitative d»tail» are 
included regarding rooms and equipment, but greater stress is placed on 
qualitative factors; and (5) the organisation standard is much the 
though there is greater stress on the responsibility of Ac librarian in 
acquainting those served with the collection and its potential services and 
uses. Planning with teachers for use of the library in the instructional 
program is also stressed. 

I 

f 

Secondary School Library Standards 
of the States 

Sta n da r ds or reco mme ndations for measuring the efficiency of the 
secondary school library have been established or are being planned in all 
except 2 States. Though these 2 States reported "No stated or written 
standards,” each State has certification requirements for elementary and 
secondary librarians. Thirty-nine of the States have standards (stand* 
ards of 2 of these States are proposed or tentative); 5 States use recom- 
mendations (recommendations of 1 State are pending). Two States are 
pl a nning or are working on a statement of standards. Seven of the 
States that have standards are revising their standards. A s ummar y of 
the standards for school libraries formulated by the 39 States !»«« been 
compiled (Table III). jf 

I. Personnel * 

i 

In general, teacher-librarians with a minimum amount of library train* 
ing are employed part ti m e in the small schools; teacher -librarians with 
minors in library science work half time in medium -sized schools; and 
fully trained librarians work full time in large schools. Additional Kbrur- 
ians and clerical assis ta n c e are provided in moat of the larger schools. 
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Pupil assistants are referred to in standards for Arizona, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, New Mexico, and West Virginia. The 
amount of training reqjped usually depends upon the size of the school. 
A reevaluation of the needs of pupils in small schools vs. larger schiools 
has prompted 8 States to require basic training for library personnel 
regardless of size of schooL 

The amount of training for teacher-librarians working less than half 
time in the library ranges from 2 semester hours to 24 semester hours in 
schools of fewer than 100 to 200 enrollment; for teacher-librarians working 
half time the amount of training ranges from 6 s emeste r hours to 24 
semester hours in schools of fewsrthan 100 to 800 enrollment. For full* 
time librarians the amount of training ranges from 8 semester hours to 30 
semester hours in schools with enrollments of 200 to 499, and it ranges 
from 12 semester hours to 30 semester hours in schools with enrollments 
of 1,000 or more. In Illinois the number of librarians depends upon the 
number of teachers in the school North Carolina requires additional 
librarians in schools with more than 25 teachers. California, Florida, 
Illinois, North Cantina, and Washington make provisions for accrediting 
small schools where the employment of a librarian for each school is not 
practical 

II. Books and Periodicals 

Minimum numerical requirements for books are specified in 24 States 
and of this number 17 States also indicate descriptive or qualitative re- 
quirements. Thirteen States use descriptive or qualitative requirements 
only. The requirements for books, periodicals, and newspapers vary, 
though a minimum of 500 books is required by 11 States. At least 5 books 
per pupil are required by 12 States. As many as 10 books per pupil in 
schools of designated enrollment are specified in 7 States. 

Twelve States have descriptive statements. Examples of descriptive 
or qualitative requirements for books are: "Adequate number of books^ 
reference material magazines and newspapers"; "Supply needs for refer- 
ence, research, cultural and inspirational reading"; and "All resource 
mate^als other than textbooks, including a wide variety of recreational 
material selected cooperatively by principals, teachers, and pupils under 
guidance of librarian." Books are selected to provide both enriched cur- 
ricular and recreational reading. Standard lists are specified as the source 
for book selection in 9 States. Distribution of book purchase by using 
recommended percentages for subjects is included by Colorado, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Iowa, Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota specify that books be purchased for the courses given in each 
school Twenty-three States mention reference books. 

A systematic acq uisitio n of encyclopedias is required in Califor nia , 
Florida, Illino is, Indian a, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Provision is made 
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for the purchase of magasines in 33 States and newspapers in 27 States. 
Indiana and Pennsylvania recommend 12-month subscriptions for 
periodicals indexed in the Reader*' Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Books for the teachers* professional reading are required in Nebraska, 
and Ohio, and reco mmen ded in Louisiana *nd lmtiim 

III- Appropriations 

Ihe money appropriated under the standards is for library materials. 
The librarian’s salary is not included. In most States the funds are for 
books and periodicals, though a few States permit the purchase of supplies. 
Nineteen States require expenditures ranging from 50 cents to $2.50 per 
pupil regardless of enrollment, and of these States 7 require additional 
funds for encyclopedias or other materials.. Twelve States require a per 
pupil appropriation that ranges from 50 cents to $2.50, according to the 
size of the school Initial outlay for basic collections ranging from $500 
to $2,500, according to the size of the school, is required in 
Minimum appropriations for library materials range from $75 to $500. 
Seven State* specify $150 or less, while 13 States specify from $200 to $500. 
Detailed recommendations for expenditures according to pupil enrollment 
are specified by 29 States. Nebraska requires ’’professional library main- 
tained with school budget,” and Indiana recommends ’’Professional 
library should come from sources other than the school library budget.” 

iv.' Rooms and Equipment 

Most of the States include a requirement regarding the size of the 
library room. These statements vary , from "adequate in aisc” for 8 
States to specific percentages of enrollment or number of square feet. 
Space for 10 percent of the enrollment is required by Arkansas, InJim« 
Minnesota (up to -100). New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Wyoming (500 pupils or less) require from 10 percent to 15 or 20 percent. 
Twenty-five square feet per pupil is required by California, Florida, 
Indiana, and Louisiana. 

North Carolina recommends that "not more than 100 pupils be seated 
in one reading room, but for very large schools, a suite of library quar- 
ten Minnesota reco mmend s "In school buildings with' enroll- 

ments exceeding 1,000, more than one room should be provided.” Cali- 
fornia limit* the size of the library room to a maximum of 3,600 square 
feet. 

The term "Centrally located” is used by California, Illinois, Louisiana, $ 
Maryland, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, and Washington. Mary- 
land also use# the more detailed statement "remote as possible from shops, 
playground, and music room.” "Easily accessible” is the statement 
describing location for 12 States. "Attractive” occurs in standards for 
9 States. 
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Sta nd a r d equipment is inquired in 17 States, and detailed specifications 
are included in Cafifongs, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, and Oklahoma. Arizona uses A. L. A. standards for quarters and 
equipment. New Jersey recommends A. L. A. standee. 

A room for the library program is generally accepted. -There are, 
however, several statements worthy of note. Nebraska specifics "one 
or more central libraries in each school system with classroom libraries 
in addition." Kentucky and Sou£h Carolina require either a separate 
room or a library -study halL Mississippi recommends "that the library 
be used instead of a study hall for students during their vacant periods." 
North Dakota says "not to be used as study hall." Wisconsin requires 
classroom libraries in each room, which may or may not be supplemented 
by a central library; while Minnesota requires "s library room in each 
school" Virginia specifies "a separate room." Minnesota standards 
recommend consideration of workroom and storage space, conference 
rooms,' a listening area, a preview and demonstration room, and accom- 
modations for audio- visual materials!. Florida, Indiana, Maryland, and 
North Carolina suggest a reading room, workroom, and storage space 
as minimum, with a conference room recommended. Twelve other 
States include one or more rooms in addition to the reading room. 

V. Organization 

The organisation requirements seem to follow a more or less uniform 
pattern. Twenty-seven of the States require that school libraries be 
cataloged. Hus techni c al process is specifically limited in 3 States — New 
Mexico, "catalog if trained librarian"; North Carolina, "cataloged in all 
sdiools employing trained librarian half-time or more"; and Wisconsin, 
cataloged 6-12 grade." .Twenty States require shelf lists, 18 require 
accession records, 22 require Dewey Decimal classification, 15 require 
loan systems, and 6 require inventories. Attendance records are required 
by Kentucky and Oklahoma, and pupil reading records by Florida 
Wisconsin. 

Two States do not specify the exact type of organization, but use such 
statements as, Georgia, "It baa an organised, working collection of books; 
periodicals, pamphlets, flat pictures, maps, and many other audio-visual 
materials suited to the needs and interests of pupils and teachers"; and 
Minnesota, "organised to facilitate m aximu m use." 

Audio-visual materials are part o/ the library organization in some 
States. Typical statements follow: Florida includes "Tlie library «l»«H 
be a materials center, disseminating supplementary printed and audio, 
▼isual materials, and all material* of instruction school-owned, both 
printed and *udio-'vitual K shall be centrally indexed and available for use 
by all teachers"; Indiana recommends "that these materials be 
tired by the library"; Kentucky suggests "the Hbraiy be the center for 
audio-visual msterials^t and Minnesota aay* "The materials collection 
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shall consist of books, periodicals, information file, and audio-visual 
materials, organized for service.** 


VI. The Library In Relation to the Educational Pro- 
gram off the School 


The library makes an important contribution to the development of 
children in the educational program of the school. The following state* 
ments are quoted as examples of programs with which the school is 
concerned: 


Arkansas . — Encouragement of pupib in the development of the habit of readily 
and enjoying book* and periodical, of good quality and real value. Continue"* 
and systematic use of the library by teachers. - 


California . — Promotes an active and effective reading program. Seek, to 
know reading interests of pupila. Keep# available record, of reading, fow.p .t f, 
bibliographies for specific needs. Stimulates reading by displays and exhibits. 
Cooperates with teachers in guidance of pupils. Call# teachers' attention to 
new materials. Functions as a teaching agency. Directs orientation of new 
pupila in use of library. Gives group and individual instruction in use of 
and libraries. Supervises group reading and research work of classes under 
teacher supervision. Makes bibliographies. Gives individual reference aid. 
Instructs library student assistants. Aida in curriculum development. Partici- 
pates in curriculum studies. Is a member of State and local teacher committees. 
Prepares bibliographies for all reading levels -and subject interests. Cooperates 
in development of good study habits in pupils. Assists in group and individual 
investigation. Suggests enrichment material for courses of study. Helps cor- 
relate subject fields as they are repres e nted in library and tex tb pok — — trH 
Contributes to guidance service. Enco ura ges personal investigation — J broad 
reading interests. Promotes desirable social attitudes. Cultivates good weak 
habits and skills in use of materials. Develops personality and varied ««w«l re- 
lationships. Stimulates use of library resources for solving school and personal 
problems. Supplies occupational materials and stimulates the wmlnttiw. an d 
exploration of them. Works with honor students and with reading improve- 
ment. 

Georgia. It is recommended that the library program should be pi— — d 
. jointly by principal, teachers, students, and librarian. 

Illinois . — School library service is an integral part of the educational program 
which it serves. The "library” is more than a room with books in it; it is, in -Miring , 
a program of service which is peculiarly suited to the needs of the individual 
school Recreations] reading b provided through the school library, committees 
of pupib or whole classes work in the library on problems arising from projects 
or from the developmental needs of students, and collections of mo—U m 
moved to classrooms as they are needed. 


Louisiana . — The library b considered a vital aid to classroom activity. It 
must be that unit which will supply the child with the materials which will help 
him develop as an individual and as a member of a democratic community. 
School library planning should be a cooper a tive enterprise carried on by tbs 
librarian and pupils, the librarian and teachers, the librarian and admhibt ntton ^ 
the s c hool librarian and other librarians of the community, pariah, or State, 


Twenty-two State* Include specific requirements for touching the on, 
of the library. Eight States require that teachers use the library. Ten 
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Suites include references to hours the library is to be open. Tennessee 
says "The use of the library shall not be limited to the scheduled periods." 
Four States refer to the desirability of using the facilities of available 
libraries in State, City, or county to supplement the school library, but 
not as a substitute for the school library. South Carolina says "For 
purposes of accreditation of schools, the functioning of the library shall 
be given equal weight with the quantitative standards set up in the pre- 
ceding sections of these library standards." 

Summary Statement of States That Use 
Recommendations 

The uae of recommendation, rather than requirement, i, a aintificant 
development in the field of ecbool library atandarda. Five Statee- 
Alabama, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York— 
use recommendations rather than requirements for secondary schools and 
of this number all except one (Massachusetts) also use recommendations 
for elementary schools. The recommendations of these five States were 
mfluencedby or are actually the American Library Association standards 
found in School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow.” 

States That Use Recommendations for Secondary 
Schools 

Alabama uses standards of the Southern Association of College* and 
■Secondary Schools and the A. L. A. standri-ds. Alabama, however, "is 

ui the process of formulating detailed standards or suggestions for 
secondary libraries.” ^ 

Connecticut has a printed booklet entitled "Elementary and Secondary 
School Library Criteria for Service, Personnel, Rooms, Budget, and 
Book Selection .” 1 The bulletin is used as a guide for the establishment 
and maintenance of library program, in the elementary, junior, and 
•ernor high schools. 

Massachusetts uses the following Proposed Regulations as recommends- 
tons: Personnel, a full-time librarian in schools over 500 pupils; School 

Hant, adequate library with seating capacity of 10 percent up to 700 
pupils, and with a book budget of at least $.50 per pupil per year.” 

New Jtney uses the A. L A. standards for making recommendations. 
New York has no formally adopted standards for school libraries, but 
eertsm sections of the Education Law, the Commissioner’s Regulations, 
the Regents’ 1 Roles, and the practices of the State Education Department 
•srve to a great extent to take the place of standards. The Certain 
Standards, 1918, were reprinted and used in the State after their adoption 
by the A. L . A- and the N. E. A. One of the school library supervisors 
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of the State Education Department served as a member of the standards 
committee of the A. L. A., 1944-45. Hie resulting standards "School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow** hare served as recommendations for 
schools in New York State except for the changes due to increased price 
of books. 

The Commissioner’s Regulations regarding the professional education, 
certification, and employment of school librarians are considered highly 
important in connection with the standards. The present recommenda- 
tion is that a librarian be employed from half time to full rim* for 
library work for secondary schools when the enrollment is between 250 
and 500, and that a full-time librarian be employed for an enrollment 
of 500, The employment of additional librarians on the basis of «ach 
additional 500 pupils is also recommended. There is also a strong recom- 
mendation regarding the employment of librarians for the elementary 
school. There is no State-approved list of books, but recognised book 
selection aids are recommended. Teaching the use of the library is 
outlined in the State’s "Language Arts" 1 handbook and the "Syllabus in 
English for Secondary Schools." ' The expenditure of from two to three 
dollars a year per pupil is advised for m aintaining and improving basic 
book collections. The increased price of books and increased use of 
library materials for instruction make book buying on an even more 
generous scale necessary. New school buildings are checked for library 
reading room and work room space at the time the Building and Grounds 
Division checks building plans. The annual library report shows that 
effective standards are concerned not only with adequate school library 
resources and personnel, but also with library functioning and teaching , 
reading guidance, and library instruction. 

States That Use Recommendations for Elementary 
Schools and Standards for Secondary Schools 

Six States: Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee use recommendations for their elementary schools and 
standards for secondary schools. The following are excerpts from their 
recommendations: , 

/ZKaom.— • * * if possible, be under the supervision of a trained school 

librarian. * * * it k recommended that at least one teacher in each building 

have some training in library science. * * * It k »k> recommended that in 

schools with twenty or more risssrnrm teacher* there he a full-time librarian who 
has a year’s professional library training, or thirty semester boon in library 
ecknoe. • • • The moat eco pomi cal and efficient service can ha given by 

means of mobile collections moving in and out of a central library in each school 
braiding, supplemented by collections in the individual rlamomin e s a 


Michigan new the American library Association standards. 
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that 
ha placed 


Worth Dakota reoomroesxb organising the school library and 
eran borrowed books from the State Library Commhafan **• • 
temporarily on ihelrei in th« Mine ** 

, . * faf^Oy . the elementary school librarian sboold hare the full 

teachm training required for State certification plus one year of profmaional 
library tratning, .pecialiaing in work with childrw, «th» included in a fonr year 
<»Degeooaree or in addfrion to It. • • • If the school has a central library 
Owre will till be a need for many books in the classroom. Tbaee hooka osrnhL 
driswn fraoj toe centra] lihnrj nod changed m tKe» aritn. 

South Carolina.— • * * the library in the elementary school sboold be a 

.bosy, inviting workshop around which basic school activities rerolre— that la. 
it should ennch all the educational activities** the school and function for the 

*** P” 1 * 1 - * * * bmom in the use of the 
hbrary sboold be firtm covering such topics as: dtisenahip in the library, location 

^ ^ u - t “*‘- 

T Ty^ m '~*. * * '* “ < ^®** r *bls that there be a librarian or ma Uriah 

specialist who shall have the same qualifications and educational background as 
other teachers. It is recommended that the librarian have bad teaching experience 
tothe elementary field. The librarian should hare a minimum* 18™^ 

boursin hbrary eamoe which includes courses in books and related materials for 
ooudren. 


Elementary School Library Standards 

The regional accrediting agencies do not hare standard# for elementary 
schools since they are not concerned with accrediting them. Although 
the accrediting associations are designed primarily to improre the 
educational programs in secondary school# and colleges, nevertheless 
their influence ii also being felt in the elementary schools. 

Three times as many States have standards or recommendations for 
elementary school libraries now as had them 10 years ago. The increased 
interest in elementary school libraries can be attributed to developments 
m the philosophy and objective# of the school, research in child growth 
and development, changes in the curriculum, and changes in the concept 
of the elementary school library. The Evaluative Criteria and the 
A. L. A. standard# for school libraries are the two documents that seem 
to have had the greatest influence in determining the type and categories 
of standards used by the various States. This is true of quantitative as 
well as qualitative standard#. 

Thirty States have formulated elementary school library standards or 
recommended standards (Table IV). One State is revising its standards, 
one State has proposed standards, and one State haa tentative standards. 
In general, these are not as detailed as the secondary school library stand- 
srda. However, Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Indihna, Lo uisiana, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin have standards or recommendations for ele- 
mentary schools that are the same or with a few variations the same as 
secondary school Hbrary standard!. Alabama, Connecticut, 

Michigan, Now Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, South fwih.. 
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*nd Tenneftae* use rcoomm rnd a tiotiB rather than required standard*. 
Arkansas uses a checklist as a guide to the study of the elementary school 
library and the statement "adequate library." Georgia has a standard 
only for appropriation for books. Oklahoma has standards only for books 
and periodicals. 

There are standards or recommendations regarding amount of training, 
amount of time spent in the library, and number of librarians and assist- 
ants required in the library, according to enrollments in 20 States. 
These statements vary from detailed requirements by such States as 
California, Indiana, and Minnesota, to very general requirements in 
Anion* and Missouri. Twenty-five States have standards or recom- 
mendations regarding number of books in relation to enrollment. Sixteen 
States refer to standard or approved lists, while other States include 
qualitative statements, such as, "Materials should include books and 
periodicals to meet needs of pupils, such as reference materials, research, 
cultural and inspirational reading, vertical files on units to he taught and 
pictorial materials." Twenty States require or recommend a central 
library with standard equipment. The amount of space is referred to in 
terms of largest cJxh sixe and 10 percent of enrollment. California limits 
seating capacity t irk minimum of 46 (largest class, plus a few individual 
students). Minnesota limits seating capacity to a maximum of 75 to 
100 pupils. Organisation is required or recommended. Cataloging is 
recommended in several instances only if trained librarians are available. 
Appropriations range from 40 cents per pupil for books to $2 per pupil. 
Virginia and Wisconsin specify amounts exclusive of State aid. Audio- 
visual aids and encyclopedias are usually purchased from separate ac- 
counts. Library lessons are part of the program in 19 States. 

a 

Importance of Library Standards 

The increased use of qualitative standards by both regional accrediting 
associations and State department* of education have made it possible: 
(1) to evaluate a greater variety of library programs .in the elementary 
and secondary schools; (2) to provide opportunities for professionally 
trained supervisors of school libraries in State departments of education 
to exercise their competencies in improving the library program in relation 
to the total school program; (3) to carry out the philosophy of education 
that gives more than 'lip service" to individual differences and needs of 
pupils and teachers; (4) to use the findings of research in child growth and 
development — for example, importance of measuring each child's own 
growth and development; (5) to encourage creative library supervision 
that results in helping the teacher to improve instruction through her 
ways of working with children; (6) to enoourage (he employment of a 
greater number of more adequately trained librarians; (7) to stimulate 
the improvement of the quality and increase the appropriateness of 
library resources; and (8) to plan functional library quarters of new dgogn 
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with new materials during the current, most extensive scbool-oonstruction 
program in our history. 

Quantitative standards continue to be important inrequiring: (1) mini- 
mum number of semester hours of hbrary science for teacher-librarians; 
GO minimum sixe of basic collections of library materials and minim.,n)’ 
number of books per pupil; (3) minimum number of readers to be provided 
for in the library as well as maxjifmm number of readers in a given 
readirig room; (4) minimum organisation; and (5) minimum appropria- 
tion for books per pupil. These quantitative standards are important 
insofar as they aid the school to improve the educational program for each 
individual child. 

In conclusion, it may be said that a study of present and proposed 
standards of school libraries indicates: (1) an almost unanimous adoption 
by State departments of education of library standards or recommends- 
t»ne for secondary schools; (2) a widespread extension of library standards 
or recommendations to the elementary school; (3) a trend toward recom- 
mendations rather than required standards in both secondary and ele- 
metftary schools; (4) a greater emphasis on the functions and services of 
the library in contrast to the. former emphasis on quantitative library 
requirements; (5) an increased awareness of special needs of each indi- 
vidual library within the program of the school; (6) a trend toward ««i»g 
the library as the communications or materials center of the school; (7) a 
trend toward giving pupils an opportunity to assist in library administra- 
tion and m the selection of materials; (8) a tendency to appoint faculty 
committees that share responsibility for policy -making and library im- 
provement with the librarian; and (9) administrators, librarians, teachers, 
and parents have a better knowledge of the contributions and the potential 
contributions of the library to the over-all school program. 
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